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LIFE IN THE BUSH. 



CHAPTER L 



Eeturning Home. 



It is now more than ten years since I returned 
from a short visit to Europe, or to the Old Country 
as we love to call it. Business of importance to 
my family required my presence there, but as soon 
as all was arranged, I rejoined my husband in 
Melbourne. He was anxious to take up country 
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in the interior, and after making the necessary 
preparations, we determined on starting for the 
far-oflf bush. For my part the prospect before us 
was very pleasing ; I felt no anxiety with regard 
to my children. Our two girls were to remain 
for a time with a lady in whom I had perfect 
confidence, and our boys and youngest little one 
were to accompany us. The voyage to and from 
England had been a pleasant change for me, after 
spending some six or seven years in the vicinity 
of Melbourne, and my heart has often been 
gladdened since by the cheerful memories of my 
homeward-bound voyage. 

Of course I had seen all the sights travellers by 
the overland route generally see — spent a pleasant 
day at King George's Sound, visited the school for 
the Aboriginals, where that most excellent lady, 
Mrs. Campfield, and her worthy husband devote 
their time and energies to the instruction and * 
improvement of the poor savages, and hitherto 
they have had no cause to regret spending a life- 

* 

time in noble self-denial, for their labours have -'. 
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been crowned with success. With a party of kind 
friends I passed some charming hours at the 
Island of Mauritius, one of the loveliest spots in 
the world, visited the Botanical Gardens, and the 
tombs of " Paul and Virginia." We had, with the 
rest of our fellow-travellers, landed at Aden, rode 
along the beach on donkeys, and then had a drive 
into the town. At Cairo, seven or eight days of 
real enjoyment fell to my lot; visited all the 
mosques, citadel, palaces, and bazaars of interest 
in and around that strange city. Some of the 
ladies of our party even penetrated into the Pasha's 
palace and harem, where we were received by the 
residents with much courtesy. 

My return route was a repetition of all the 
sights and scenes of the homeward voyage, and 
many a pleasant hour has been passed since in 
our bark hut on the Darling river, relating some 
of my adventures to my children. Often in my 
dreams have I been again on the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, near the beautiful Island of 
Malta, or looking on the Eock of Gibraltar, whose 
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fortress seemed frowning on us as we steamed 
along. And how can I forget the vine-clad shores 
of Spain, with the vignerons gathering the purple 
grapes, or those glorious sunsets at sea that bring 
so forcibly to our minds the verses of Sir Walter 
Scott : — 

Those evening clouds, that setting ray, 
And beauteous tints serve to display 

Their great Creator's praise. 
Then let the short-lived thing call'd man, ] 

Whose life's comprised within a span, 

To Him his homage raise. 
We often praise the evening clouds, 

And tints so gay and bold ; 
But seldom think upon our God 

Who tinged those clouds with gold. 

Three months had been spent in my native land, 
months of great enjoyment to me ; but alas, of 
sorrow too, for how many familiar faces were 
missing, friends of my childhood and youth, never 
never, to meet with them again on this side of the 4 
grave. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

A Long Journey. 

It was on a bright morning in the beginning of 
May, 1860, that we drove down Bourke-street 
bound for the bush for the distant interior. Our 
light express waggon was all that could be desired 
for our long journey, and our handsome pair of 
horses (a bay and grey), just fit for their work. How 
they pranced and arched their necks, and bounded 
across the ruts, seeming to enjoy the prospect be- 
fore them as much as the occupants of the waggon. 
All was snug and well-arranged within, plenty of 
blankets, a canteen containing everything requisite 
for a small party, a tent, and sundry tin-dishes, 
buckets, &c. On we went down Bourke-street, 
up Elizabeth-street, and on to Kilmore, where we 
remained for the night. The second day our 
travelling commenced in earnest, and all seemed 
strange to me, particularly the nights spent in the 
solitary bush ; but in time I got quite accustomed 
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to the dreary noises around our camp. The croak- 
ing of frogs, howling of the dingo, and the cry of 
the laughing jackass at dawn of day, all became 
familiar sounds. In spite of many inconveniences 
attending travellers in wet weather, we went on 
merrily to Deniliquin; there we met our eldest son, 
who had been on a station some distance off, and 
now joined us, bringing with him our spare horses. 
We continued our journey to the Murrumbidgee 
where we camped for some weeks, fearing to pro- 
ceed to the Darling until rain had fallen there, 
for report said that grass was scarce in that dis- 
trict. The winter was fine, and our encampment 
far from unpleasant. Many a charming walk 
little Ella and I took on the plains, and along the 
river side, picking the wild flowers and naming 
them after those they most resembled in England. 
A beautiful delicate lilac blossom adorns the 
plains of the interior, it is generally called by the 
settlers the Galah flower, as the Galah parrot feeds 
on its fragrant petals; this we named the Queen of 
the Meadow ; we also lound the forget-me-not, and 
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wild geranium, beside, many plants of the heath 
tribe. My husband and the boys spent some very 
exciting hours pig-hunting, in which " Vic," our 
little dog, distinguished herself. The gun was 
also often in use, and, judging from the roast 
ducks, cockatoo soup, and galah stews, seemed 
to do its duty. In the beginning of August 
we started again on our long journey, and for 
weeks our poor horses had to content them- 
selves on very scanty fare, for the season had 
been dry on the Murray, and its banks could 
show no green herbage. The poor animals were 
glad to munch the roots of salt-bush or lignum, 
and our food was also very meagre; we lived 
principally on some flour procured on the Mur- 
rumbidgee. One evening we reached a station, 

when J asked if he could buy a little meat ; 

we were given a piece of salt beef, and as it was the 
only kind in the place * and our party had been 
without anything of the sort for some time, it was 

* At this time we were perfect strangers to the residents on the Mnrray 
And Darling rivers ; jet many of them showed us kindness during our weary 
Journey. 

B 
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hailed with pleasure ; but turned out so salt that 
we found it difficult to eat. As I sat at our bush- 
fire that night baking our bread in the ashes, 
while my youngest boy, who had to watch the 
horses until midnight, stood near me, I thought 
how often, in our homes, we give way to discontent 
and repining for no good cause, and make trifles 
the source of sulkiness and ill-temper ; the longer 
I have lived, and roughed it, as it is called, in the 
bush, the more I see that contentment will sweeten 
many a meal, and make a fireside happy in spite 
of outward discomfort. And so we journeyed on 
our way along the Murray, passing some* beautiful 
scenery, as picturesque as wood and water could 
make it. Two or three small lakes were remark- 
able for their clear waters, whilst green banks and 
stately trees adorned the margins, and the beauty 
of all was enhanced by the hundreds of brightly 
feathered water-fowls that covered the surface. I 
can scarcely enumerate the difierent varieties ; but 
amongst many others I could distinguish the 
majestic black swan, the pelican, the many* 
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coloured herons; black, wood, and teal ducks; and 
the pretty little red-legged water-hens running 
along the hanks like a flock of hantams ; bo un- 
accsutomed were these birds to the sight of man 
that they showed no signs of fear, but allowed us 
to approach their immediate vicinity without ex- 
hibiting the least alarm. 

One night, after a long journey from dawn until 

dark, we camped on the borders of Lake Benanee, 

and a fairer sight than that still sheet of water, 

with the bright Australian moonlight reflecting 

the grand old trees on its surface, has seldom been 

my lot to witness. About the 24th August we 

reached Wentworth, at the junction of the Eivers 

Murray and Darling. It was in those days but a 

small township consisting of two stores, two public 

houses, and a few small wooden btiildings. It is 

now a place of more importance, and can boast oi 

several stores, a court-house, gaol, bank, and 

telegraph oiKces, all good brick buildings; an 

Anglican church just erected, some nice private 

residences, besides a number of public-houses, far 
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too many for the welfare of the inhabitants or the 
requirements of travellers. These places of enter- 
tainment only induce poor foolish bushmen to 
spend their hard-earned wages instead of saving 
for a rainy day, and how many families are plunged 
in distress and ruin by workmen yielding to the 
temptation of the public-house. We camped 
opposite the township for two days, until we pro- 
cured our little stock of provisions to carry with 
us. Our waggon was packed with many neces- 
saries, and some useful tools, and we had at this 
time a spring-cart also well filled. It is not my 
intention to weary my readers by taking them, 
step by step, along the banks of the far off Darling. 
These are but faint sketches, for I do not possess 
the magic pen able to fill in and shade the light 
or dark scenes I have passed through. Our 
way was long and tedious, sometimes travelling 
from dawn until dark, sometimes pitching our 
tent on the river side, on other occasions having 
to content ourselves by the margin of a waterhole, 
where the liquid we had to use would not bear to 
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be too closely inspected, and if the microscope I 
have seen used to magnify a drop of Thames 
water was taken to examine this fluid, the sight of 
new and strange monsters would be the startling 
result. 

When within a few miles of the late Mr. C — 's 
station, on the Darling, our waggon was broken ; 
coining down a steep gully one of the wheels gave 
way and went in pieces ; this accident caused some 
delay, and we were obliged to camp on the river 
bank for three or four days ; but it was found im- 
possible to repair the wheel ; however the manager 
kindly %nt us a dray on which we placed the 
waggon without wheels, and our little girl travelled 
in it. I rode the remainder of our journey, about 
three hundred miles, and well did " Jenny," our 
white pony, carry me. Every evening at sun- 
down, our usual camping time, I had to ride on 
before our party to survey the ground, and to see 
if the river was within our reach. One evening I 
discovered the quandong tree growing luxuriantly 
on the banks of the Darling, which is rather an 
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uncommon locality for this shrub to be found, pre- 
ferring, as it does, the arid plains beyond. It has 
beautiful dark green shining foliage and bright 

red fi uit, the size of a plum. H climbed the 

trees, and little Ella and I picked up the rich 
crimson quandongs he showered down on us. After 
filling a sack full, we returned to our camp; it was, 
I remember, just under one of the hills forming 
Dunlop's range. I made some very good preserves 
in the evening, which we all approved of. About 
this time we were joined by two travellers, who 
begged to be allowed to travel with our little 
party, as the Aborigines near the ranges were 
rather troublesome, and had stopped some men 
and robbed them of the few things in their pos- 
session, setting much value on the tobacco they 
had. This piece of intelligence rather alarmed 
me, particularly as I could see, by the foot-prints, 
that a number of them had recently gone along 
the road we were then on. About an hour after, 
we met a few of these dreaded blacks, but they 
let us pass quietly on our way, and seemed to pay 
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little attention to our movements. The natives 
on the Murray are a fine race, and often employed 
on stations as shepherds, stockmen, and even as 
hoase-servants. On the Darling they are very 
different, and are, generally speaking, lazy, stupid, 
and useless, possessing a kind of low cunning, 
without honesty or gratitude ; I fear I must add 
that they are generally worse in every way where 
they come in contact with the white race. 

About the 14th of October we ended our long 
journey, having travelled nearly eleven hundred 
miles sauce leaving Melbourne, and truly thankful 
were we all to the Almighty for having brought 
us safely to the termination. 



CHAPTER III. 

OuB Bush Home. 

The spot selected by my husband for our home- 
stead was on a bend of the river where the bank 
was very high, and, consequently, less liable to be 
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flooded than other parts ; indeed, the blacks in- 
formed u6 that they had never seen the river up 
to it. The opposite side was lower, and like our 
own finely wooded, the trees consisting chiefly of 
red and blue gum and peppermint. 

Our tarpaulin was soon erected on strong posts, 
and sheets of bark for the walls, forming quite a 
comfortable hut ; the waggon was placed at one 
end of the building, and served as a most excellent 
bedstead, while at the other side we had a bark 
fireplace, so large and roomy that it formed a little 
kitchen, warm and cozy in the winter, and many 
a pleasant hour have we spent round that social 
fireside. Our sons pitched their tent at a short 
distance from our abode, and in less than a week 
we felt ourselves quite settled. This must seem 
strange to many whose wants are numerous ; but 
we really felt at home in the lonely bush, and it 
was surprising bow quickly our little comforts 
seemed to grow around us. It was not many days 
after our arrival that the boys, assisted by a black 
stripped the bark for our hc/use, and all worked at. 
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the edifice ; then there was a fowl-house made in a 
little scrub behind, for we had brought a cock and 
hen from the Murrumbidgee, and in a few weeks 
I had the pleasure of seeing the latter strutting 
about calling her flock of chickens after her. And 
now for a word or two as to the interior arrange- 
ments of our hut. The furniture was not of a 
description to require much workmanship ; a 
table roughly made of red gum, and two forms, 
were soon manufactured. Our waggon seats with 
their cushions made comfortable sofas, and the 
earth-floor was covered with bags, so that the room 
had quite a respectable appearance. Two logs of 
gimi trees were hollowed out by old "Neddy," and 
served the purpose of washing tubs ; the clothes 
I washed, with the assistance of a black gin, in 
these primitive vessels, seemed to me as white and 
clean as any coming out of the Eoyal laundry. 
Ere our tents were well up, summer had com- 
menced — a scorching sun by day, and hot winds at 
night. The thermometer up to 115 degrees in 
the shade, and furnace heat, I may almost say, in 
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the sun ; the sand under our feet felt like red hot 
ashes ; in short, the heat was intense and almost 
unbearable. To you, my readers, whose lot has 
been cast in a temperate clime, I would say be 
thankful, enjoy without a murmur the sunshine 
and shower your Heavenly Father sends you. How 
often, in these first days of exile, have my thoughts 
wandered back to the dear '' Old Country," my 
native land, with its pure fresh air blowing over 
our Scottish hills, wafting in the breeze the fra- 
grance of the purple heather, blue bell, and sweet 
wild thyme. How much I have longed to feel once 
more the bracing wind from those mountains, and 
to climb to their summits, as I did when a child. 
Those fancies have long since' passed away, and 
although the land of my fathers must ever hold 
the first place in my heart, Australia is very dear 
to me, and ought to be to every one who has made 
it their adopted country. 

In the northern parts ophthalmia is very preva- 
lent, and we had not been long on the Darling 
when we became victims to this most distressing 
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complaint. Intense pain with partial (in some 
cases total) blindness is the result. We were all 
for weeks feeling our way like blind people, and 
unable to sleep for pain at night. As soon as the 
eyes begin to inflame, an eye-water, composed of a 
small quantity of sugar of lead and a few di'ops of 
laudanum, should be applied, first bathing the eyes 
well with warm water. I have given this simple 
cure to many shepherds and travellers who were 
almost blind, and it invariably proved efficacious. 
The swelling blight is also common in the bush, 
caused by the sting of a small fly ; it is more un- 
comfortable than painful, and bathing with warm 
water is the best and safest remedy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Married but not Mated. 
I SEE by my diary that we had not been many 
weeks resident on the Darling when we had 
visitors every day, in the shape of travellers, or, as 
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the blacks call them, " walkabouts." Men going 
from place to place looking for work, and as the 
shearing season advanced they became very 
numerous. Ten or eleven years since, from the 
unsettled state of the country townships had not 
been formed, and stations were far apart, con- 
sequently the poor travellers had to walk some- 
times fifty or sixty miles before reaching our 
hut, and who could refuse to hold out the 
helping hand, or minister to their wants, and 
yet it was a great tax on us, for in giving 
we had to practise self-denial. Our store was 
but scanty, and when gone, very difficult to 
replenish, from the great distance to any town, 
but who could turn away from the weary and the 
hungry ; no, while we had it, we must give, and 
I am sure our Heavenly Father blessed what we 
had; our simple fare always seemed far better 
when we had bestowed a portion of it to a suffering 
fellow-creature, and we partook of it with greater 
relish than many a sumptuous banquet is, by those 
gathered round the festive board. Many a weary 
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traveller went from our door refreshed and ready 
for his long journey. It was in itself a study to 
mark the different countenances of the men who 

wended their way along; some were French, others 
Grerman, there were English, Scotch, and Irish, 
and not a few from the Celestial Empire ; many 
were hale and hearty, others bowed down with the 
cares of this world ; some had seen better days, 
but were now obliged to leave home and friends 
to look for their daily bread in the Australian 
bush. One poor man was travelling along with 
his two children, mere infants, left by his faithless 
wife entirely to his care, and my heart bled as I 
looked at those motherless babes ; one of them he 
carried before him on the horse, the other little 
fellow followed on a quiet old animal. They 
rested with us for an hour, and, while the chil- 
dren were eating some bread and milk, the 
poor father told me his sad tale — alas I a tale too 
often told over the length and breadth of the 
land — of a wife and mother leaving her home and 
children, leaving all she should hold dear on earth, 

c 
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to lead a life of shame and sorrow. Cannot we 
see with grief that these sad occurrences are on 
the increase in our crowded cities, in our town- 
ships, and in the bush ; women too often forget 
Grod's holy commandments, forget the love and 
obedience they owe their husbands, and throw away 
for ever the sacred name of mother. Ill-assorted 
marriages are very often the cause of much 
misery — in the highest ranks of society, amongst 
the middle classes, and with our working men and 
women. How many are there who find out, ere a 
twelvemonth has gone over their heads, that they 
were not suited for each other ? Men would do 
well to consider, before marrying a pretty face, or 
graceful dancer, if she is likely to make his home 
happy ; " if she will do him good and not evil all 
the days of her life." 

In this age of luxury, mothers are often to 
blame for not bringing their daughters up to 
activity and economy, merely teaching them 

accomplishments, and love of dress and show ; — 
they marry in many cases solely for the enjoy- 
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ment of these empty pleasures, and find, alas 1 
wheii too late, that their homes are anything but 
happy. This is a fast generation : the men are 
fast, the women fast ; the world itself seems to be 
going round faster than in the time of our fore- 
fathers. Yet, surely, when so serious a step as 
marriage is contemplated, something more than a 
matter of business, of pounds, shillings, and 
pence should be considered. Young women, in 
whatever rank of life they are placed, should read 
and study the Rev. T. Binney's lecture to the 
young, entitled "The Wife, or a Mirror for 
Maidenhood," in which the writer clearly shows, 
on the authority of the Holy Scriptures, that a 
wife is intended to be her husband's " help-meet 
and true yoke-fellow" in his plans and toils, 
whether they are to be carried on in the midst of 
the bustle and noise of the city, or in the quiet 
and solitude of the bush. Let women ever try to 
find pleasures in their own homes, and not fancy 
that it is in society, at balls, parties, and visiting, 
that true joy is to be found ; if they do, they will 
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soon see that empty pleasures are like the beauti- 
ful mirage the traveller pursues, thinking that he 
has discovered a clear lake of water, in which to 
quench his burning thirst ; but as he approaches 
the desired haven, alas I he finds out his error — ^it 
is not there. Women of Australia! ere this nine- 
teenth century passes away, let us put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel ; let us raise the standard of 
morality, virtue, and usefulness in this our land 
of adoption. Above all, let us teach the girls of 
all classes to be useful members of society, that 
they may become daughters, wives, and mothers 
any country may be proud of. 



CHAPTER V. 
Habd LiN£S. 

About eight months after we had been located on 
the Darling, our dear girls joined us ; their father 
brought them up from Sydney. A long, dreary 
journey they had, in the middle of winter. All, 
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however, was forgotten when we found ourselves 
once more together, and many a merry hour was 
spent in our bush home. Sometimes the young 
people went on the river in a little bark canoe, 
fishing, or shooting wild ducks; often did we 
take our books and needlework out, and spend the 
afternoon in one of the green bends under the 
fine old trees, with no sound to disturb us but the 
occasional screech of the cockatoo flying home to 
her nest, or perchance the distant echo of a 

blackfellow's tomahawk, as he chopped a hole in 
the trunk of a gum-tree, to get an opossum for 
his supper. The river rolled smoothly past us, 
on its way to join the noble Murray, and many a 
fond wish, hope, and prayer has it borne along 
with it for dear ones far away in our native land. 
About this time, provisions became very scarce in 
the district, and we were for six or seven weeks 
without flour, rice, or any substitute. There was 
sugar, but no tea or coffee, and our meat consisted 
of salt beef. We did not feel the want of bread 
for the first week, but after that time we felt a 
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craving for the " staflF of life," and a few stale 
crusts would have been most thankfully received. 
At this time we had but few neighbours, and 

those few as badly oflF as we were. H worked 

hard to procure duck-eggs, and many a poor bird 
had her nest robbed to furnish- a palatable dish 
for our supper-table. The black ducks' eggs are 
large and rich, but the flavour of the teal is finer. 
I need not say, in our case, we were not very par- 
ticular ; any kind of eggs were appreciated and 
enjoyed. When our eldest son arrived from 
Dubbo with the dray, drawn by our good horses 
" Cobby " and " Jack," bringing us flour and other 
necessaries, thankless, indeed, would we have 
been, had not our hearts been raised in gratitude 
to Grod, from whom all blessings flow. 

Mal-chausse. 
Are there any of my fair friends who have ever 
felt the want of a nice pair of boots ? ever ex- 
perienced the annoyance of being " mal-chauss6 ?" 
Yet their old boots or shoes were still respectable, 
and quite fit for ordinary use. How would they 
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like to be actually without any ; and their tender 
feet in pain ^th every step they walked .on the 
hard ground, or burning sand? We saw that this 
would be our case, and consequently, had to exert 

all our ingenuity to discover a remedy. A piece 
of tent canvas, which we happened to have by us, 
was soon cut up into boots, the soles we made out 
of hide, well dried and scraped, and stitched to 
the uppers by thin hide threads ; the boots were 
then bound, and we all declared (if not in London 
fashion) they were at least quite comfortable, and 
able to shield our feet from the ground. After- 
making two or three pairs, we improved greatly in 
this our Bobinson Crusoe style of boots, for really 
the last made were quite nice ; they were of grey 
cloth laced up with veritable boot laces, and I be- 
lieve if Fate had left us without the means of ob- 
taining boots for some time longer, we should 
have come almost up to Davis in our boot manu- 
factory. As it happened, we were only beginning 
to feel the pleasure and independence of being 
able to make our own chatissure, when a hawker 
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came our way, and from him we were enabled to 
procure a good supply. 



CHAPTER VL 

A Change. 
Thos time rolled on — time guided by our Great 
Creator, who maketh the sun to rise and set in the 
far distant bush, as well as in the crowded city. 
Time worked its changes for us, too, and we had 
often cause to see our Heavenly Father's goodness 
and loving mercy, for had He not raised some of 
our dear ones from a bed of sickness, and restored 
health to our humble dwelling, and was He not 
with us, and about our path in that distant land ? 
Time rolled on, and it so happened that the coun- 
try we had taken up was now to be formed into a 
sheep-station, and ere many months had passed, 
the quiet little homestead, with the small patch 
of garden, and our cows and horses feeding on the 
plain adjoining, all seemed transformed into the 
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busy home station of a large sheep run. The 
shepherds and their flocks were arriving from 
different directions. Huts and yards had to be 
put up, in fact all preparations for the lambing 
season progressing rapidly. Now, the weighing 
of rations, and other duties, took up a large por- 
tion of our time every day, for my husband and 
the boys had to be out on the run. Soon a num- 
ber of motherless lambs were sent to us, and we 
had to feed them with cow's milk, and although 
very troublesome, we really found a pleasure in 
tending these little, helpless things. Some of 
them became so tame that they frisked about, and 
followed us like pet dogs. 

I must now take my readers back a short time 
previous to these changes, and try to show them 
that a bush life, even far away in the interior, is 
not quite so monotonous as they may suppose. 
Now and then the quiet stream of our everyday 
existence was pleasantly interrupted by the arrival 
of some friends, or may be strangers, travelling our 
way, and many were the social evenings spent in 
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their society. The gentlemen we generally meet 
in the bush are clever, well-informed men, and 
have travelled a great deal. I may mention one 
whose name is " familiar as a household word " in 
this colony, Mr. Landsborough, the explorer. He 
paid our humble home a visit, and delighted us 
all by his pleasant and cheerful conversation. He 
had one of the camels belonging to the ill-fated 

Burke's expedition, and this animal, on making 
its appearance amongst our horses, caused a great 
tumult ; they were dreadfully frightened, and 
when put into the yard trembled violently until 
the camel went out of sight. Our blacks, also, 

seemed to think it was a species of " Boree," or 
evil spirit, and looked at it with awe and wonder. 
Every day brought its work, novelty, and plea- 
sure. Our little garden required care, some 
native vegetables had to be picked and cooked, 
some new flower discovered, or bird of exquisite 
beauty, brought in by the blacks, to be admired 
and tamed, and here I must remark that it is 
quite a mistake to suppose, as some of our friends 
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at home do, that oiir Australian birds are songless ; 
it is true they do not possess the melodious voices 
of our European warblers, but they are not all 
'' laughing jackasses ; " on the contrary, some of 
our feathered tribe have sweet notes, particularly 
a small species of magpie, and also a bird that, 
like our English nightingale, sings during the 
sununer nights. 

Then, in the bush, we had our small, but pre- 
cious store of books, to be read and re-read, find- 
ing fresh interest in each perusal, and valued far 
more than ever books were before. Needlework, 
too, had to be done, both from choice and neces- 
sity. It was needful, I can assure my readers, to 
" gar auld claes look amaist as weel's the new." For 
the young people, on holidays, there was the fish- 
ing excursion, the kangaroo hunt, or the pleasant 
ride out on the plains that spread far and wide 
around us, from the river to the distant moun- 
tains. When we first took up our abode in the 
lonely bush, the dingo, or wild dog of Australia, 
often made its appearance close to our hut, and 
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many an exciting wrestle and pursuit across the 
river did we witness. Our kangaroo dogs were 
very brave on such occasions. We lost a nice 
little dog one night ; he had ventured too far from 
his larger companions, and was instantly set on and 
killed by a dingo. They are very troublesome on 
a sheep-station, and bite and kill a great number 
of sheep when they make an entrance into the 
yards. 

What of the Sabbaths in the bush — how are 
they spent ? I fancy I hear this question asked 
by friends in a more favoured place. Alas I how 
is it to be answered ? Many never think of Sun- 
day except as a day on which some in%ortant 
work on the station is to be commenced, drafting 
cattle, or starting sheep off on a long jour- 
ney. Of course, there are exceptions ; many 
a family meet together in their log hut to worship 
Grod, and although there is no church bell heard, 
no clergyman seen for years among them, they 
cannot forget the gracious assurance, " Where two 
or three are gathered together in My name, there 
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am I in the midst of them." Prayer can be 
uttered as well under the shade of a gum tree, 
with no other eye but our Heavenly Father's 
looking down upon us, as in the crowded cathe- 
dral. It is natural to all to be forgetful and care- 
less, and when there is no home influence, religion 
is too often laid aside. I would, therefore, plead 
the cause of the Bush Mission. The workers 
they send forth are Grod-fearing men, who use all 

their efforts to bring others to think of the wel- 
fare of their souls, and the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of this life ; but their resources are very 
limited, and for eight years we never saw a mis- 
siona^ in our part of the country. During that 
period, three clergymen of the Church of England 
and one Presbyterian visited us. I would say to 
all who love the name of Jesus, " Encourage the 
Bush Missionaiy, smooth his path, give liberally 
to the cause ; send more of these Christian men 
into the interior, to preach the Word of Grod, and 
to speak words of comfort to the sick and dying." 
When the station had been formed about four 
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months, death snatched away one of the best work- 
ing men on it ; Harry Warner was brought in 
from the back country, very ill. A tent was put 
up, and he was placed therein. AH was done for 
him that care and thought could suggest ; but two 
days after, as my husband stood by his side, his 
soul passed away, and returned to its Maker. 
Next day we followed his remains, in the rough 
bush coffin, up to the little mound on the bank 
of the lagoon, surrounded by trees, and when the 
sun was just dipping behind the thick timber on the 
other side of the river, they lowered poor Harry 

into his narrow grave. J read the solemn 

words of our burial service, and my thougl#s wan- 
dered far away to a distant land, picturing to my- 
self one of " the cottage homes of England," where 
the inmates were speaking of their loved one, and 
wondering when he would return to gladden their 
hearts. But no, poor Harry, thou wilt never 
cheer thy fond mother's home again. 

** Alas, for love, if thou wert all, 
And naught beyond on earth." 



CHAPTER VII. 
Our Faithful Black Killed. 
Jt happened that one of our black gins was much 
admired by her own tribe, and several blackfellows 
claimed her ; but her father, Old Shepherdy, gave 
a very decided preference to Kangaroo, a tall, bold 
looking black, who had gained great renown as a 
warrior. Punky {alias Monkey) showed more 
favour to Tommy, a cunning artful fellow ; Shep- 
herdy, fearing resistance when Kangaroo wished to 
claim his bride, prepared himself for the emer- 
gency. He made all the warlike preparations 
necessary, collected his boomerangs, spears, and 
nulla nuUas, and marched, followed by Kangaroo, 
up to the house every evening to show us that he 
was ready for Tommy. This state of things con- 
tinued for some days, and we also heard that the 
enemy had been seen near the camp. One evening 
two blacks rushed into the kitchen and demanded 
their supper, which, of course, the cook refused, as 
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they were not employed on the station. We thought, 
although it was almost dark, that we could recog- 
nise one of them as the much dreaded Tommy ; 
but before an alarm could be given the rogue was 
off. Next morning, soon after sunrise, tidings 
reached us £rom the camp that our faithful, good 
Old Shepherdy was dead. He had been murdered 
in the night by Tommy and another cowardly black, 
and his gin, poor old Mammie, badly wounded. 
They had speared him while he slept, and carried 
Punky away. 

I am sorry to say they escaped punishment, for 
although pursued they were able to conceal them- 
selves in the scrub, and finally beat their Retreat 
to the back country. For a long time after this 
sad event we missed our faithful black, he had 
made himself so useful, taken such care of the 
cows and calves, besides entertaining us often by 
his tales of the first " white fellows " he had seen, 
and of Sir Thomas Mitchell, the explorer, and his 
party when they were on the Darling River in 
1832. The old man could show us the exact 
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spot where they had camped and named " Fort 
Bourke." The only vestige, remaining of this fort 
being a few stumps of trees iiow ahnost hidden by 
the foliage of the shrubs growing thickly around. 
Shepherdy was mourned over by his own tribe, 
and buried with great care. They built a gunyah 
over his grave, and placed round it a number of 
chalk balls, the size and shape of ostrich eggs, 
which they generally put in double rows round 
the tomb of a chief. For a long time after the 
ground near it was swept like a floor. There is a 
superstition common amongst the Aborigines that 
the name of the dead must never be mentioned, 
and, if we at any time forgot this, and talked to 
them of their lost friends, they would shake their 
heads moumfiilly, reminding us of our impru- 
dence. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 
The Flood of 1864, 
In the beginning of the year 1864 the northern 
parts of Australia suffered fearfully from floods, 
and our district did not escape. The Darling rose 
rapidly, sometimes three feet in twenty-four hours. 
As floods were of frequent occurrence, no great 
danger was at first anticipated, we merely feared 
inconvenience and trouble. Still our noble river 
rose and became bank high, then the creeks were 
filled, and access to and from the station was very 

difficult. The sheep were all sent off with H 

and the shepherds to the back country, and our 
blacks started with their piccaninies, dogs, opos- 
sum rugs, and warlike weapons to the mountain 
twenty miles off ; one active faithful black alone 
remained. Higher and higher did the waters rise, 
until at last our house was on a very small island, 
and rapid streams running past it. This looked 
ominous, and still we thought and hoped that the 
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riyer might go down ; but no, the waters increased, 
and hour after hour we watched with anxiety the 
immense expanse of water, with foam-crested waves 
as they rushed past our dwelling. 

My husband was in hopes that the water would 
not come up to the house, as it was on very high 
ground ; but on the 15th March, the yard between 
it and the kitchen was like a lake* On the 17 th 
our Irish cook was in sad tribulation at the 
thoughts of our spending St. Patrick's Day hemmed 
in by water in so hiunbling a manner, and the 
following day he was fidrly driven out of his 
kitchen, as it was quite impossible to light a fire 
there to boil the kettle for breakfsist* We vainly 
tried to do so in the sitting-room, but it was of 
no use, for the water oozed up through the stones 
on the hearth. It was now time to think of leaving, 
but where were we to go to ; we resembled the dove 
in Noah's Ark that could find no resting-place. 
Our only refuge was a sand-hill a quarter of a mile 
off, so to this haven our boat was steered by our 
trusty Combo, for he alone could take us safely 
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through the trees, and over the paddock fence. 
The boat went and returned again until our party 
had all landed safely. Having with us merely 
sufficient provisions for a day or so, two young 
men, one of them lately engaged as storekeeper, 
were to bring over a supply to our camp, not only 
for us, but for the shepherds out in the back 
country ; next day they took the boat and returned 
to the station to carry this into effect. After our 
arrival on the sand-hill all was bustle and activity, 
the tents had to be pitched, and there was so little 
dry ground that each tent was on a small island 
of its own, planks were then thrown across to con- 
nect them, our general sitting-room being an 
open dry space where the ground was hard, and a 
few bushes formed the back ground, while our 
ceiling was the bright and beautiful blue sky. As 
the evening of the second day drew near, we ex- 
pected to see the boat returning with our store of 
provisions, but the night wore on and it did not 
arrive. Next day we seriously thought that some 
accident had happened to prevent the men from 
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returning. What could it be? Had the boat 
upset, and the poor fellows found a watery grave ? 
As for us, we had no means of ascertaining. Our 
black, Combo, had taken his gin out to the back 

country in his bai'k canoe, and probably would 
not return for some time, for although the Abori- 
gines can swim well and fearlessly, yet they dread 
being surrounded by floods, and always go to the 
Mulga scrub when any such danger threatens them. 
None of the men on our sand-hill would venture 
to swim as far as the house. So the day was spent 
in vain conjectures as to the fate of the men and 
the boat. When night approached our anxiety 
increased on our own account as well as theirs. 
We were on a small island that the waters had 
still left uncovered; but the river was rising 
steadily, and in a few days the land for miles and 
miles round would be inundated, and without the 
boat we had no means of escape ; besides, were we 
not without provisions — eight persons and four 
children I All these dangers stared us in the face, 
and our hearts, stout as they were, sickened at 
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such a prospect. Hour after hour did we walk, 
up and down the narrow slip of ground left uf, 
watching the gradual, but certain rise of the 
water, and listening for the slightest sound that 
might give us a hope of relief; but the sun set 
behind clouds of purple and gold, and the pale 
moon rose calm and clear, and yet no assistance 
came to us. 

" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick," and so 
it was with us : we were preparing to spend another 
night in suspense and uncertainty as to what our 
fate might be, when some of our party heard the 
sound of oars approaching, and from one and all 
the joyftil words were echoed — ^a boat ! a boat I Yes 
it was one, and as that friendly arm and stout 
heart sent his little skiflf through the flooded 
waters to our rescue, hope once more filled our 
sinking minds, and caused the pulse to beat 

quicker, and the eye to brighten. Our good 

neighbour R , anxious to know how it fared 

with us, had come that evening to the station ; 
but finding the water two feet deep in the house, 
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and the inmates gone, he proceeded to the sand- 
hill, where he was received with a thousand wel- 
comes. I must here record the shameful cowardice 
and cruelty of the men whose fate we had heen so 
uneasy ahout. Instead of bringing us provisions 
from the store for which purpose they had been 
entrusted with the boat, they robbed the place of 
many useful things, carrying with them blankets, 
coats, rations ; and last but not least in my estima- 
tion, a good piece of carpet. Afraid of suffering 
some hardships and privations from the flood, 
they went down the river, leaving the boat at the 
head of a creek, and proceeded themselves to a 
more favoured part of the country. For several 
days the waters increased so rapidly that the plains 
for miles and iniles around had not a dry sod on 
them, and our little island was almost covered. It 
was now deemed expedient that half of our party 
should leave for another small sand-hill about five 
miles off, and if the waters continued rising, we were 
all to move to H — 's camp out at the Mulga scrub ; 
but as our kind neighbour's boat was very small, 
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and the difficulty of moving so many to such a 
distance some consideration, we were to put off 
doing so as long as possible. About a week after 
the river ceased to rise, and our fears were at an 
end. I must now endeavour to sketch our seven 
week's sojourn on the sand-hill, and begin by 
stating that it was, to a certain degree, full of 
excitement : — 

We had, for leagues round us, sheets of water, 
not like a tranquil lake reflecting on its mirrored 
surface the blue sky and the forest trees, but like 
so many turbulent streams all rushing noisily 
past, threatening sudden destruction to anything 
and everything that came in their way. We had 
besides this without another terror within; for 
our little island was inhabited by all the reptiles 
and insects peculiar to that part of the country, 
all taking refuge, like ourselves, from thAngry 
element. Snakes there were in abundance, and 
of the most dangerous species. Many a marvel- 
lous escape had our little party from their deadly 
'■ fangs. One quiet Sabbath morning, as I sat in the 
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tent hearing my little girl repeat some of our 
beautiful Scotch paraphrases, while our baby, 
then nine months old, was asleep near me, my 
attention was suddenly drawn to something moving 
round the cradle, and in a moment I saw with 
horror a large snake glide from underneath it, and 
disappear to the other side of the tent. Of course 
an alarm was given, and on some of the flooring 
boards being raised the reptile was discovered and 
killed. On another occasion a large brown snake 
was killed in the tent that served as pantry and 
kitchen ; it was coiled round the lid of the teapot, 
and fte cook, with great presence of mind, went 
close to it, and stuck his penknife into its head. 
My daughters also found several small snakes and 
centipedes in their tent. Our stock of provisions 
were now at a very low ebb, indeed for a fortnight 
or n^re, flour and sugar seemed to be our only 
available food. *The little black boy, Charley, was 
employed all day knocking down pigeons, which 
he did very cleverly with a stick, and they served 
as a substitute for more substantial fare. At last, 

£ 
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we were so long without animal food of any kind, 
that two of our pet lambs (we had taken some of 
them to the island) had to be killed. This we 
regretted much, but there was no alternative, for 
some of our family were already feeling the want 
of proper nourishment. But what were our incon- 
veniences compared to the sufferings of others at 
this time. Heartrending were the tales told of 
families struggling with the angry element, and 

vainly endeavouring to save themselves. In some 
cases, we heard of a £Either swept off, and his sor- 
rowing feimily left. A German shepherd took 
refuge in a tree, where he remained withoift food 
for days, until rescued by a black passing in his 
canoe ; he was only a mile £rom our encampment, 
but we were, of course, unconscious that a suffering 

fellow-creature was so near us. When brought in 
he was weak in the extreme ; but with car^soon 
recovered. One of our plagues during our stay on 
the sand-hill (and not the least among many) were 
the mosquitoes. Just at sunset every evening they 
commenced their attack on us, and never •eased 
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until the sun was again over our heads, and then 
even during the day they never left us. We lit 
large fires every night at the entrance of our tents, 
and the smoke stunned those troublesome little 
insects, enabling us to have an hour or two of re- 
spite ; but the weather was warm and damp, and 
the fires so near us made the air very oppressive. 
The bite of the large mosquito (as every one who 
has been in the bush must know) is most painful, 
and often swells a great deal. Notwithstanding 
these annoyances we contrived to spend our days 
not altogether unpleasantly. The young people 
had Ibme of their favourite books with them, and 

reading and needlework formed the chief occupa- 
tion of the day. When the water went down a 
little we contrived to walk about, and this was a 
pleasure to us who had been prisoners so long. It 
wasi|uite a gala day when we returned to our com- 
fortable cottage on the station ; but it, too, was 
greatly changed, the little garden gone, and mud 
everywhere. The traveller can still see large trees, 
timber, and debris of all sorts stuck fast in the 
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branches of trees miles away from the river. From 
our memories the flood of 1864 can never be 
effaced. Many a strange adventure could we re- 
late, many a hairbreadth escape, many a daring 
act of bravery and endurance, on the part of those 
we love, and, as I write, a tear is falling to the 
memory of one of our little party on the sand-hill. 
He came amongst us as a friend, to cheer us all 
by his kind and pleasant ways, but has since been 
removed from this world to a better and brighter 
one above. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BoURKE. 

About two years after we had been located on the 
Darling, the township of Bourke was formed. Its 
native name is Wurtamurtah, and is situated on a 
point of the river where the banks are high, and 
some fine old trees still remain. The country round 
js flat and uninteresting, large plains stretch away 
as far as the eye can reach, bounded on the south- 
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west by Grundabooka ranges, and on the east by 
Oxley's table-land. The seasons are so uncertain 
in this part of the country that the settler can 
never depend on having them propitious. I have 
seen the plains as green and luxuriant as our 
meadows in England or the Emerald Isle, but be- 
hold a severe drought came next season, and the 
pasturage was dried up and withered. For hun- 
dreds of miles it had the appearance of a desert, 
the plains seemed to have passed through a fur- 
nace. All that had life was gone, nothing to be 
seen, save here and there a herd of kangaroos 
returning from the river; or, perchance, a few 
emus in search of a water-hole. The herbage is 
of the salt-bush species, and its fattening qualities 
for stock very remarkable. The little township 
of Bourke has sprung up rapidly, and may now 
bear comparison-with places of a much older date. 
When the river is high, steamers come up from 
Adelaide, bringing supplies, not only for the town- 
ship and immediate vicinity, but for settlers in 
the back country, and often go up as far as Wal- 
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gett, returning laden with wool, ready for shipment 
to the London market. 

The telegraph wires will soon bring this busy, 
rising place within easy communication of Sydney, 
and we must hope the time is not far distant when 
the line of railway will also be extended to this 
corner of the earth. It may be anticipating too 
rapid a stride in the march of civilization, but 
time and enterprise will, no doubt, accomplish it. 

For the last three years of our sojourn on the 
Darling we resided in Bourke, and, just as we were 
leaving, now more than a year since, three clergy- 
men of different denominations were about to be 
established there. Before that period their visits 
were few and uncertain. Now their field for labour 
is extensive; the district is large, and, as valuable 

copper mines have been recently discovered in 
the neighbourhood, the population must increase. 

Missionaries, too, are much wanted for the distant 
parts of the country where settlers, and those em- 
ployed by them, seldom hear the Gospel preached. 



CHAPTER X. 

Slow to Anger, 

Oh 1 that we might live as we shall wish we had 
done when we come to die, that we might live 
each day as if the last ! These were the thoughts 
that crossed my mind as I once entered the hut 
of a poor neighbour. She had been very ill for 
some weeks, and we had now every reason to 
think and fear that she was passing away ; yes, 
passing from life's cares and strife, but not sure 
that she was safe in her Saviour's arms ; for she 
had not clung to Jesus as her refuge in time of 
trouble ; not sought after Him as the way, the 
truth, and the life ; and now, when all earthly 
things were fading from her view, in sickness of 
body and soul, she could find no rest, no comfort. 
Her thoughts were disturbed by her anxiety about 
her little ones, having to leave them to the care 
of their father, a confirmed drunkard, who now 
eat cowering over the fire, stupid and sullen. 
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Mrs. Gribbs had been an industrious, hard-working 
woman, but of a passionate, unforgiving temper, 
and by this had lost the influence over her husband 
that a wife, possessing a meek and quiet spirit, 
might hope to gain. Even on her death-bed she 
refused to forgive him for all the sorrow he had 
caused — forgetting how much she stood in need 
of forgiveness — forgetting the prayer our Lord 
taught us, and which she had lisped in childhood 

at her mother's knee — " forgive us our tresspasses 
as we forgive them that trespass against us." I 
looked on this sad scene until I felt my |^art 
bursting, and not knowing how to act, for I had 
on former occasions endeavoured to restore peace 
in this wretched abode; but, alas I to no purpose. 
The husband refused, in a stubborn manner, to 
give the required promise that he would become 
a sober man, and bitter were the words that 
passed between them. In this trying hour Mr. 

, a bush missionary, who had been in the 

neighbourhood a few days, and working hard 
amongst the people, entered the hut. After a 
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little delay he oflFered up a prayer for the poor 
dying woman and her husband. He asked Grod 
to change their hearts ere it was too late. I have 
been present at some sad scenes, but never one 
like this. Poor Mrs. Gribbs lingered on a few 
days longer, and just before her death held her 
hand out to her husband, in token of friendship 
and forgiveness. 

How much trouble and grief would be saved 
by women cultivating a gentle, quiet spirit, slow 
to anger, patient^ and womanly. It may sometimes 
proi^ very difficult, but in the end must bring its 
own reward ; and it would be well ftr us all to 
have the 13th chapter of the 1st Corinthians — 
that beautiful one on charity-engraved on our 
hearts. 



CHAPTER XL 

Down the Eiver. 

And now the time approached for our departure 
from the Darling. " It might be for years, and 
it might be for ever." We were to bid a long 
adieu to friends and dearly-loved members of our 
own family, to scenes familiar to us for years ; but 
in this world of change we must be prepared to 
part with those we love, and look steadily on to 
the time when there will be no more partingp, no 
more tears.' It was arranged that we were to go 
down the river in a small steamer, bound for 
Wentworth, and on Saturday night we went on 
board, as it was to leave early next morning. 
Why will owners and captains of vessels so often 
choose Simday as the day of departure ? Why 
do they not defer the bustle and work attendant 
on leaving a port to the following day ? This 
quiet Sabbath morning was soon to be desecrated 
by unnecessary work and turmoil. 
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All was now noise on board. The signal was 
given to start, when suddenly a cry of agony was 
heard — ^a cry never to be forgotten — and the 
words, " Oh, my mother ! my mother ! " were 
uttered over and over again. It was our poor 
engineer who, in setting the engine (a very im- 
perfect one) in motion, got his leg entangled in 
the machinery, and it was torn and mangled in a 
frightful manner before any assistance could be 
rendered him. When extricated from his perilous 
position, he was tisLken back to Bourke, but never 
rallied, and died two days after. He was the only 
son of a poor widow. This sad event cast a gloom 
over the little " Princess Eoyal," and all mourued 
for the poor young fellow, cut oflf in the prime of 
life. Our voyage down the Darling and up the 
Murray, to Echuca, was rather monotonous ; still, 
we could always find something to interest and 
amuse us. Every night the captain made the 

steamer fast to the bank, and the men then went 

merrily to work, sawing trees and carrying logs 

on board for the following day's fuel. When the 
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nights were dark, fires were made along the bank, 
and the effect was quite picturesque. At this 
time the country was flooded, and sometimes, 
where the land was low, nothing could be seen 
but water. On the Murray the ravages caused by 
the flood were fearful, especially to the poor free 
selector. Many a little homestead, once its 
owner's pride, was now immersed in water, 
and the haystacks, firewood, furniture, pigs, 
poultry, &c., floating about in the ruthless stream. 
The kangaroos, too, had been sadly disturbed, and 
as we steamed along were jumping about in the 
deep water. 

Melbourne is now reached — ^ten years has added 
much to its growth and importance. In truth, it 
is a wonderful city — ^the Mammoth of the 
Southern hemisphere, and proves how much can be 
attained by combined wealth and enterprise. Ten 
days later, as we entered Sydney Harbour, I could 
quite understand why New South Welshmen are 
80 proud of their capital, with its beautiful bays 
and inlets. Nature has, indeed, been bountiful 
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to this comer of the world, for, with the exception 
of Bio Janeiro, Fort Jackson stands unrivalled. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Romantic Adventures. 

We must devote this chapter to romantic adven- 
tures. Few in Old England know how many real 
heroes and heroines exist in Australia. Men who 
fight the battle of life bravely, nothing daimted, 
although, may be, their cloud has never shown its 
silver lining. Women, too, gently nurtured, who 
at the voice of duty, shake off all the trammels of 
fashion, and come bravely forward to work with 

hearty will, and to bear much for those they dearly 
love. 

I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the follow- 
ing short tales, but such as they are, I give them, 
knowing that many far more romantic adventures 

have occurred in this new country. 
F 
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Some years since, two heavily-laden bullock 
teams were slowly wending their way .along the 
road to Menindie ; the weather was sultry, and 
the ground wet and heavy. The poor animals 
had hard work to draw the wheels through all the 
mud and water. The bullock drivers were almost 
at their wits' end to devise some new means to 
make the unfortunate creatures get on with their 
work ; to their credit be it said, that no oath, no 
unseemly word had been uttered ; but the whip 
had been used pretty freely throughout the jour- 
ney, and " Smiler," " Soldier," « Darling," and the 
rest had been coaxed and threatened but to little 

purpose. The day was now far spent, and the 
young men, for they were both young and hand- 
some, decided on turning their bullocks out for 
the night. 

"I say, George, this work won't do much 

longer for me ; I am heartily sick of it. I shall 
go in for shearing this season, by way of variety." 
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His companion made no reply, merely nodding 
his head, as he lit a small, black pipe, and com- 
menced puffing the weed. After two or three 
whiflfs, he exclaimed — 

" Come, Frank, let us turn these poor brutes 
out, and then we can talk of our plans. You have 
always something fresh and new to suggest ; shear- 
ing will be a first-rate recreation," and as he said 
this, he gave a sly, amused look at his less con- 
tented mate. 

The bullocks were soon on the grass, quietly 
cropping the wild oats and barley, while their 
masters were busy preparing the evening meal. 
When that was finished, and the quart-pots of te^ 
emptied, they stretched themselves near the fire, 
and enjoyed a bushman's yam to their hearts' con- 
tent. They talked of the old country, of their 
school days, of sisters, cousins, and friends. So 
the evening wore on, and the moon rose, beautifiil 
and calm, throwing her silvery rays over the 
plains. Frank was about to take a rest, while 
Greorge had to watch the first part of the night. 
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wlien a horseman was heard approaching ; it was 
the maihnan going to Menindie. Bullock teama^ 
camped for the night, are as welcome a sight for 
the tired and famished trareller in the busl^^ as a 
caravan is to a weary pilgrim crossing an Arabian 
desert ; and, on the other hand, the mailman is 
welcomed by all classes. The fire was replenished, 
and when the pot of tea and damper had been 
duly appreciated by the new arrival, the young 
men eagerly asked him for news. Had he no 
papers in the road-bag ? Yes he had, and were 
soon produced ; but they were Melbourne and 
Sydney papers, and George declared he did not 
know more than half-a-dozen people in either 
city. Frank was diflferent, he bad spent a year or 
more in a merchant's oflBce in Sydney, and might 
still have been there, had he not fancied that a 
bush life was more suited to his taste, and now, 
after being two or three years up the country, try- 
ing everything, he had met George Allen, and 
formed a fast friendship with him. As George 
ran his eye over the papers, he suddenly stopped 
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as he came to an advertisement : it seemed to 
stmi him for a moment, and then with all the 
energy of his coimtry, he jumped up, exclaiming — 
" I'm the man ; no more bullock-driving for me. 
I have been at it now two years, but I'll be oflF at 
once for Old Ireland." 

His companions looked at him in astonishment. 

He then pointed to an advertisement, that ran 

something in this strain — " If this should meet 

the eye of George Augustus de Call O'Grore, now 

Viscount Grillanman, he is earnestly requested to 

communicate with Messrs. Burton and Smith, 

Sydney; or with Messrs. Make and Straight, 

Lieadenhall-street, London. The above was last 

heard of on the Murray." 

My tale is now told. I have but to add that, 
six weeks later, our friend Greorge was on his way 
across the seas, to take possession of hiv property 
and title. Why he had ever left his native land, 
htstory does not tell ; perhaps a love for adventure, 
or some trivial quarrel with his relatives. His 
mate, Frank, missed him much. Some say he, too, 
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is heir to an English haronetcy. It is to be 
hoped when he goes home to <5laim his inherit** 
ance, his path will be smoother than that of 
^another poor baronet from Australia. 



Joe Brown was a labourer, and had come out to 
Australia, like thousands, to better himself. Soon 
after his arrival he married a smart, pretty girl 
who had emigrated with some friends two years 
previous, and had been in a good situation before 
meeting Joe. The first year all went well with 
them ; but then a cloud appeared to gather round 
their home. It should not have been so, for Joe 
i^as earning good wages, and his wife was active 
and tidy ; but somehow they would not bear with 
each other's failings ; he was very exacting, and I 

fear bad-tempered ; while Mary was fond of dress 
and careless as to her husband's wishes. It mat- 
tered not when he returned home nothing was 
ready for him, no evening meal daintily put on 

the table, no smiling wife to welcome him^ she 
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was off to gossip with some of her neighbours, for 
they Kved in a small township not three hundred 

miles from Sydney. Joe found fault, and spoke 
hard words, and Mary grew sullen and discon* 
tented. About this time some new diggings were 

much talked of, and a number of men from A 

were preparing to start to try their luck at these 
reefs ; with them Brown intended to go. One 
evening, when his wife returned from a tea-drinking 
at a neighbour's house, carrying her baby rolled 
up in a shawl, he found fault with her for leaving 
the house, and spending money on dress ; poor 
Mary answered hastily, and he then announced 
his intention of leaving home next day, but as she 
had no idea that he really meant it, took no 
trouble to dissuade him from this step. Next 
morning Joe closed the door of the cottage after 
a hasty good-bye. Ohl how much is often con- 
tained in the little word good-bye, how often is it 
the last term of endearment used by loving friends, 
and how often is it lightly uttered by those who 
may never pieet again. 
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/** He has really gone," said Mary Brown, " and 
hardly said good-bye to me or his child ; oh I it is 
too bad," and she sobbed as if her heart would 
break. At last the thought came to her mind, 
perhaps I said some very unkind things to him 
last night; but he will forget all that, and 
return soon, and when he does 111 try to please 

him more. 111 not grumble or go out so much — 
no, no, I'll vex him no longer. Six months 
passed away, and Mary was still living in the 
little cottage at the river side. She heard from 
her husband, merely a few hasty lines, enclosing a 
sum of money, but telling her not to expect more, 
as he was going to leave the country. His letter 
was cold and heartless, and his good-bye seemed 
to lack affection. Poor Mary was completely cast 

down, she now knew how much she loved him and 
how little he cared for her. Her child was now 
all she had in the world to love ; sometimes she 
asked herself the question, would she not prove an 
anxious care to her ? but she banished the thought 
as she looked into the baby's laughing face, and 
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prayed to her Father in Heaven to support her 
under this heavy trial. A few weeks later she had 
to give up the pleasant cottage, and take a small 
bark hut at the back of some other houses. She 
contrived to support herself and child by needle- 
work, and often did the poor thing borrow a news- 
paper in the vain hope that she might see her 
husband's name mentioned in its columns. Two 
long, weary years were now gone, and hope had 
well nigh left her ; for she thought that Joe must 
bedead. One nightshehad a dream: it seemed toher 
she saw him in Sydney, in the place, th6 very spot 
she had first met him. This dream was repeated 
two or three times, and became so familiar, that 
during the day she could think of nothing else ; at 
last the conviction pressed upon her mind that her 
husband lived, and that she would find him in 
Sydney. With the energy of her character, she 
collected the few articles of furniture still left, sold 
them, and started on her journey. It was long 
and tedious, for she could only afford to travel by 
chance drays going along the same road. 
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On her arrival in the city she went to a friend's 
house, a humble lodging in a back street. Her 
sad tale was soon told, and her acquaintance shook 
her head mournfully while remarking that it was 
not likely Joe Brown would be found or even 
heard of in Sydney. " No, no, my poor Mary," 
she said, " your hopes have been raised only to be 
crushed more cruelly than before." 

Next day, however, the afflicted wife started on 
her search; dressed in a neat plain gown and 
straw hat, she issued out of the quiet lodgings, 
leading her little girl by the hand. It was early 
in the summer, before the heat or dust had de- 
stroyed the beauty of the trees, and withered up the 
grass. Her way lay through the Domain, and she 
turned into the gardens to enjoy the tranquil scene 
before entering the noisy streets. Her thoughts now 
wandered back to her first years in the colony, 
when she was a happy servant in a kind good 
family, and she could not help contrasting that 
position to her present one. How many foolish 
girls, thought she, are never contented with their 
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lot, but always wishing for change. " Come, 
darling," she said to her little Grace, " I want to 
show you where I used to play at hide and seek 
with Master Charley and Miss Rosa, round the 
thick bamboo canes here. Ah I I had no troubles 
then." Later in the day, Mary Brown was tra- 
versing the busy thoroughfares, up and down 
George and Pitt streets, but all in vain — ^no one 
she had ever seen before came in view. 

Days were spent in the same fruitless search, 
and the poor woman, almost determined to give 
it up, when she suddenly thought of a plan, and 
as quickly put it in execution. Her husband had 
often expressed a wish to meet an old friend who 
had come to the colony some years ago, but could 
never find out his whereabouts. Mary took an 
advertisement to the Herald^ purporting to come 
from John Smith, begging an interview with his 
old mate Joe, if he was in or near Sydney. Two 
days after this notice appeared in the morning 
paper, Mary went to the spot — a quiet lane oflf 
one of the noisy streets. How her heart beat as 
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she saw a man advancing to meet her. Did she 
see right? Yes, it was her husband 1 No scream 
or exclamation came from her white lips — she 
merely said, as she quietly held out her hand, 
" I knew you would meet me here." We shall 
pass over some years, and just take a peep at the 
Browns before leaving them. They are now a 
wise couple, well-to-do in the world — ^Joe has a 
store at one of the best diggings in New South 
Wales — ^Mary assists him much, and makes his 
home happy and comfortable. He often blesses 
the day that he went to look for his friend Smith, 
but found his wife. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Good News from Home. 

Hark I I hear two guns fired. The English mail 
has arrived ; and as the noble steamer of^ the 
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P» and 0. Company comes to its anchorage, how 
many are anxiously looking forward for their 
letters, for " good news from home." Yes, from 
Old England, where they have still so many ties, 
dear relatives and friends, and a much -loved 5 
much respected Queen. May England and her 
Sovereign ever hold one of the first places in the 
affections of the Australians. There are some in 
this distant land who never hear from those they 
once so dearly loved. Ah ! to all in the old country 
who have young relatives far away, I would 
say, forget them not ; they may have been wild, 

even black sheep in the family circle ; but throw 
them not off ; they can no more hear the warning 
voice of friendship, but send them messengers, 
kind loving letters ; remind them of early days, 
of a fond mother's love — that mother now in 
Heaven. Cheer them in their lonely state, and 
assist them in their pursuits, if it be possible. 
Think not that your work has ceased because they 
are far from you. Much may still be done by 
love and prayer. 
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If these imperfect sketches should prove of use 
to a few individuals, and teach them a lesson of 
thankfulness to thm Griver ot all goodness, and 
contentment with the lot He has chosen for them, 
then shall the writer feel glad that her mite has 
not been offered in vain. 
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